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Athena and the Lamp 
One of the most discussed passages in the works 
of Homer is that in which Athena of her grace and 
loving kindness herself carries a lamp to help Odys- 
seus and Telemachus in their task of removing the 
arms from the megaron, so that the Wooers, when 
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the day of reckoning comes, may have only their 
swords with which to meet the bow of Odysseus and 
the panoplies of himself and his three valiant sup- 
porters. I translate it in full (Od. 19.31-43) : 

Then they twain, Odysseus and his glorious son, arose and 
carried in the helmets and the bossy shields and the sharp 
spears; and before them Pallas Athena, holding a lamp of 
gold, made a full fair light. Then did Telemachus quickly 
address his father, saying, “My father, verily this is a great 
marvel that mine eyes behold, for lo, the walls of the hall 
and the fair pillar-bases and the beams of fir and the columns 
that stand so high appear to my sight as it were of blazing 
fire. may some god is here, one of those that possess wide 
heaven.” And Odysseus Many-counselled made answer and 
thus bespake him: “Hold thy peace, keep this in thine heart 
and ask no questions, for know that such is the manner of 
the gods who possess Olympus.” 

It is apparent that neither of the human charac- 
ters sees Athena; even her favorite hero does not 
mention her name, though if we like we may sup- 
pose that he guesses it is she who thus superna- 
turally helps in the task she herself had suggested.* 
This is of course the usual epic manner, as has 
repeatedly been pointed out; only the poet knows 
that deities are intervening, but the characters in 
the story do not, save by special revelation. Clearly 
she is invisible, and so is her lamp, of which they 
see only the light, reflected from the walls and 
columns. That the lamp is of gold is again common 
form; everything connected with the gods is of the 
finest, and there is no finer material than gold. The 
interesting thing is that she has a lamp at all, and 

\on this point criticism has naturally concentrated. 
leave on one side all but the plain archaeological 
facts, which are thus summarized by Nilsson :? 
Lampen und prachtvolle Lampenstander stammen aus der 
minoischen Zeit. In der Héhle bei Psychro scheinen Lampen 
als Weihgaben dargebracht worden zu sein. In mykenischen 
Grabern sind Lampen gefunden worden. . .. In der Ver- 
armung der Uhergangszeit fand ein Riickschritt statt, die 
Lampe kam abhanden. Homer erwiahnt die Fackel mehrmals, 
eine Lampe nur an einer spaten Stelle, z 34. Sie fehlt in den 
Funden der geometrischen Zeit und wurde vielleicht aus dem 
nahen Orient wieder eingefiihrt. Athenaios, XV, p. 700 E, hat 


Recht: “Die Lampe ist eine neue Erfindung, die Alten ge- 
brauchten Fackeln und andere Hélzer zur Beleuchtung.” 


The Passage Not Late 


“An einer spiten Stelle.” A little of the old 
leaven still lingers on the Continent, and even 
Nilsson now and then has a reminiscence of the days 
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when it was commonly believed and taught that 
Homer’s poems were written by a whole committee 
of other gentlemen of the same name. My-point is 
that there is no evidence from archaeology that this 
passage is late at all; the strange and famous 
remark, a few lines earlier, that iron doth of itself 
draw a man, may date from some spiritual descen- 
dant of Homer and not from the master himself, 
but the lamp proves nothing. Lamps were known to 
the Minoans and the Mycenaeans alike, that is to 
say, until well past the middle of the second millen- 
nium B.C. 


Survival of Old Forms j 


Then barbarism, war, and the ruin of trade 
brought about what modern jargon calls a lower- 
ing of the standard of living; Nilsson, more 
plainly, impoverishment. A minor symptom of this 
was that the craftsmen who knew how to make 
lamps, and many other desirable things, died out— 
the reason why the really artistic objects in Homer 
are regularly the work either of a foreigner or of a 
god. So far at least as lamps were concerned, this 
state of things lasted through and for a long while 
after the Dorian migration, and Homer, writing 
about 900 at latest, comes in this time of impov- 
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erishment, though not so deeply in it as to have 
forgotten all tradition of better days. 

But neither at this date nor any other was delib- 
erate neglect of the gods and their shrines added 
to the other departures from ancient culture. The 
offerings became fewer and poorer, fashions 
changed and resulted in more worship here, less 
there, the relative importance of cults altered; but 
there never was an age when, at the promptings of 
a new religion, the monuments of the older one 
with all that they preserved of bygone beauty 
and piety were destroyed or left to fall to ruin. That 
was to come later, many centuries after Homer had 
followed the men he sang to the House of Hades or 
the Plain of Elysium. The proof of this is that very 
ancient shrines still subsist, to be turned up by 
modern archaeologists. If that is so in our time, it 
certainly was so in the days of Homer, who being 
himself a servant of the Muses would probably be 
curious concerning other gods and their worship, 
and was an acute observer, with eyes very wide 
open.‘ It would be a familiar fact to him that in 
these older shrines there was to be found an instru- 
ment far, giving light no longer in secular use, 


may very wel], be that on solemn feasts some of 
these 4¥thaic and venerated objects were once more 
filled with oi]; ‘provided with some sort of wick, and 
set alight ta‘please the deity. Now it is common 
ground that: Athena is an old goddess, older than the 
coming’:of anyone who spoke Greek. She would 
certainly h&ve old shrines, subsisting perhaps in 
what had been the palaces of Mycenaean nobles; and 
that sume of these had votive lamps in them is no 
wild ¢onjeetiire. 

I hoid, then, that Athena’s lamp is part of the 
marvel;-She comes to the aid of Odysseus and Tele- 
machus:at a critical moment, and she provides her- 
self with no common light, such as one of the torches 
which give a flickering and uncertain illumination 
to the halls of men, but with a holy lamp, of ancient 
pattern, from her own shrine, whether the stout- 
built house of Erechtheus (7.81) or another. If a 
parallel be sought for such conduct on the part of a 
god, I find it in the frequent use by Zeus or Athena 
of the aegis; for what can that be but an old goat- 
skin cloak, with which some pious worshipper, long 
before Homer’s day, had clad the stock or stone 
which for him embodied the great sky-god? 
University of Saint Andrew’s 


NOTES 

1. We are not told this in so many words, but Odysseus 
(Od. 19.2) plots death to the Wooers ovy ’A@jyn. 

2. “Lampen und Kerzen im Kult der Antike,” OpusArch 6 
(1950) 96-111, p. 98. 

3. “Writing” means exactly what it says. As to the date, 
when some one convinces me that Shakespeare and Tennyson 
Froissart and Michelet, were about contemporary, I shall 
begin to take seriously those who bring the Ilias and Odyssea 


Volume 238 
94 
down substantially later than the tenth century. A few snip- 
pets here and there may be additions; I have mentioned one 
of them in the text. 
4. Cf. Vell. Pat. 1.5.8: “Quem si quis caecum genitum 
putat omnibus sensibus orbus est.” 


The Riddle of Hannibal 

I know of no mystery connected with Hannibal’s 
personality; but there are curious problems in the 
course of his long drawn-out campaign in Italy, 
from 218 to 203 B.c. These I propose to restate, and 
by way of solution offer a number of suggestions. 
Some of these have already been tendered by others 
at sundry times and in diverse manners. A few, I 
think, are original. 

The twenty years’ peace between Rome and Car- 
thage following the first war of 265-241 B.c. becomes 
increasingly uneasy after the date 220 is reached, 
and culminates in the resumption of hostilities in 
218 B.c. In the breaking of the truce either side 
appears about equally culpable, but it seems likely 
that the Punic hand was more or less forced through 
the impetuosity of Hannibal, who had imbibed an 
ever-increasing hatred of Rome from the days of 
his childhood. Rome, on her side, viewed the re- 
newal of the war with a certain degree of compla- 
cency. Her fleet was strong, while that of Carthage 
was inconsiderable. The war would be fought partly 
in Spain, partly in Africa; and in both areas of 
combat she anticipated a high degree of material 
reward; that is, rich spoil of war. 


Hannibal’s Strategy His Own 


Whether or not the main lines of Hannibal’s pro- 
jected strategy had been bequeathed to him by his 
father, there is little doubt that it was, in its ulti- 
mate development, peculiarly his own. Although the 
Roman annalists enlarge on the harebrained char- 
acter of the undertaking, it was yet the obvious 
thing to do by any foe of Rome who had secured, 
as the Carthaginians had done, a strong footing in 
Spain that was presently extended far in the direc- 
tion of the Pyrenees. After all, a scant 500 miles 
of road—of some sort or other—separated the lower 
course of the Ebro in Spain and the upper waters 
of the Padus in Italy. It must have seemed logical 
to Hannibal—now that Carthage was taking the 
aggressive—that the Roman policy of the First 
Punic War, namely, that of carrying the war into 
Africa, should be reversed. In fewer months than 
the Romans had taken years, the campaign would 
be carried into Italy by Carthaginian arms. 

Yet, quite early, something went amiss in Han- 
nibal’s program. He left New Carthage, with his 
45,000 or 50,000 troops, late in the April of 218 B.c. 
He reached and crossed the Ebro in early June, and 
yet he did not arrive at the Rhone till mid-August. 
By then he had traversed barely two-thirds of the 
path to Italy, and mountain-conditions that every- 
where prevail in the late months of the year must 
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have been well known to him. Polybius suggests 
somewhat vaguely that he was concerned with the 
subjection of Gallic tribes. But this we may afford 
to discount, as it was no part of Hannibal’s policy 
to maintain land communications with Carthage. 

It is surmised by modern scholars that, despite 
peaceful intentions, he met with unforeseen opposi- 
tion from the natives, or else he was proceeding 
slowly with an eye to maintaining secrecy. I would 
suggest two other possibilities: that he found the 
condition ior marching a large army much more 
difficult than he had anticipated, or it may be that 
he had miscalculated the distance to his objective. 
Indeed, it is hard to believe that, in failure of maps 
—and these could hardly have been available—he 
could have possessed any but the vaguest ideas as 
to the extent and nature of the terrain he was about 
to traverse. Certainly it was the failure to reach 
the Alps on time that brought about the destruction 
of a considerable perrentage of his army. The 
mountaineers contested his passage through their 
midst with an unforeseen degree of bitterness, but 
an equal if not a major loss was sustained amidst 
the precipices and avalanches on the Italian side of 
the mountains. Had Hannibal arrived at the summit 
of the Alps a few weeks earlier, he would have been 
spared much of his subsequent distress and near-dis- 
aster. As it was, he lost from 40% to 50% of his 
entire force; this he could not possibly have reck- 
oned with when he left Spain. 


Exaggeration of Alpine Perils 

On the other hand, we may well afford to dis- 
count Livy’s rhetorical account of Alpine perils in 
general. He is thoroughly enjoying himself, among 
those vastae solitudines of his, much as a small boy 
of imaginative and romantic temperament per- 
suades himself that he is lost in the terrible and 
trackless forest, when he is merely disporting him- 
self in a grove an acre or two in extent. Boswell- 
like, Livy suffers along with Hannibal, who is con- 
fronted not infrequently with almost unimaginable 
terrors. At times his way is so beset with fallen 
rocks of gigantic size that they have to be broken 
up by the agency of fire or by the corrosive action 
of a fluid acetum—usually translated “vinegar,” but 
it is surely only the sour wine of the soldier’s daily 
ration. 

There are many passages through the western 
and northwestern Alps, and the gap chosen by 
Hannibal is unknown, though many attempts have 
been made at its identification. Some years ago, the 
late Professor Sage of the University of Pittsburgh, 
spending a summer in that region, thought of ap- 
plying a scientific method to the problem. His as- 
sumption was that what Livy had said about the 
operation of the acetum was not improbable. He 
obtained a number of specimens of rock, from 
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likely spots in several mountain passes, and sub- 
mitted them later to the chemists of his University, 
who in turn submitted them to the action of weak 
acetic acid to see what their respective degrees of 
disintegration might prove to be. The result was 
not encouraging. Some varieties of rock yielded, it 
is true, a little more than others to the reaction of 
the acid. But it presently became abundantly clear 
that, had the gods endowed Hannibal with super- 
human patience and with an unlimited span of 
longevity, he might still be seen in this twentieth 
century, high up in the Little Saint Bernard or some 
adjacent pass, doggedly superintending the pouring 
of acetum on some rock-mass that, after the passage 
of two millennia or more, still retained 50% of its 
original volume! 


Hope of Finds through Archaeology 


And yet the inquiry pursued by Professor Sage 
ran in close parallel to what may some day reveal 
the truth. Archaeology, operating through the 
medium of lucky chance rather than organized re- 
search, will be the key to unlock the mystery. A 
marching army inevitably leaves in its track a vari- 
ety of rubbish, such as horse-trappings, broken pot- 
tery, discarded or broken weapons, belt-buckles, 
coins, and other odds and ends. The day almost 
surely will arrive, when in one of the Alpine passes 
material of this sort, of Carthaginian or Spanish 
origin, and dating from the later third century B.c., 
will come to light. Then may we say with confidence: 
“Hannibal passed this way.” There is just a chance 
that we might have stumbled on a line of march, 
differing from the one in question, namely, that pur- 
sued by Hasdrubal in 207, when he sought to bring 
re-inforcements and other aids to his brother Han- 
nibal in Italy; but it is very likely that this later 
army would have followed the trail blazed eleven 
years before by Hannibal. 

The political outlook of Hannibal must have been 
typically oriental. He had been familiar with the 
history of Rome and knew how, in the course of 
generations, the trifling city-state on the Tiber 
had subdued the whole area of Italy as the term 
was then understood. The army with which he 
invaded Italy was, in a sense, little more than a 
token force, in view of Rome’s potential might. 
Fondly and almost pathetically, Hannibal believed 
that he was entering the country as one bearing on 
his banners the device of Soter or Salvator, one who 
would remove from the oppressed Italians the fet- 
ters placed about them by Rome. Perhaps, too, he 
may have had in his mind’s eye a recurring vision 
of what had happened a century before, when Alex- 
ander the Great had invaded Persia and had met 
with the happy experience of large sections of the 
empire flocking to his standard. Hannibal was little 
able to appreciate the pattern of occidental im- 
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perialism, where a policy that doubtless involves a 
certain degree of exploitation may go hand in hand 
with a genuine desire to benefit and uplift the con- 
quered land. By 218 B.c. most of these peoples in 
Italy who had in former days become, perforce, 
amici sociique of the Roman people had since become 
such in very truth. 

At first, however, he must have met with consid- 
erable degrees of encouragement as he appealed to 
the semi- or totally un-Romanized Gauls, and par- 
ticularly those who had recently felt the heavy hand 
of the Roman military. After he had won the 
trifling but tendential skirmish at the Ticinus and 
the important battle of the Trebia, volunteers for 
his army were by no means lacking. But to remain 
north of the Apennines beyond the first winter of 
the invasion was unthinkable. And his disillusion- 
ment must have been pronounced, if not indeed com- 
plete, when the following spring he marched into 
Etruria and won his first smashing victory at Lake 
Trasimene. At Rome the event was laconically re- 
ported by the Praetor: “We have been beaten in a 
great battle,’—words that may have been in the 
mind of Winston Churchill when he reported to 
Parliament after Dunkirk: “We have suffered a 
colossal defeat.” 


Hannibal’s Superior Strategy 

Here there could be no doubt as to his superiority 
in strategy and tactics. But despite the utter rout 
of the main Roman field army under Flaminius and 
the destruction, a few days later, of Servilius’ cav- 
alry near Assisi, not a single town of Umbria or 
Etruria opened its gates to the conqueror. The 
Italians (and with them we may now venture to 
include the Etruscans) knew and understood men 
of their own tongue, even if there was some differ- 
ence of dialects. They had a degree of familiarity 
with the Greek-speaking peoples of the southern lit- 
toral, and the Celts of the north were at least no 
strangers. But what were they to say of this motley 
crew of foreigners that had so unexpectedly ap- 
peared in their midst—Carthaginians, Gauls, Ibe- 
rians, Numidians, and others? Where the Roman 
had hitherto been unpopular, the very sight of those 
interlopers on the Italic scene must have served to 
elevate him at once to a position of definite approval 
if nothing better. 

None the less, both after Trasimene and, the next 
year, after the still more terrible disaster at Cannae, 
one would have said with little hesitation that Rome 
was completely at Hannibal’s mercy; her armies 
annihilated and her morale—however much the an- 
cient historians may strive to disavow it—consider- 
ably shaken. But no attempt was made by the con- 
queror to bring the city under siege, and the Seven 
Hills were seen by Hannibal only once in the course 
of his career. This was in 211 B.c., when Capua was 
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in process of recovery by Rome and the siege could 
not be raised. Then and only then did Hannibal 
carry his army by forced marches to within three 
miles of the Eternal City and there form camp. But 
the citizen as well as the high command rightly in- 
terpreted Hannibal’s action as a pis-aller to relieve 
the pressure on doomed Capua; and they paid no 
more attention to him and his troops than their 
forebears would have paid to a pack of mountain 
wolves invading the lowlands. 


Hannibal and Rome 


Why did Hannibal never attempt to capture 
Rome? Many answers have been made to this old 
question from time to time. Most frequently recur- 
ring is, perhaps, that he possessed no siege-material, 
in whose development the Hellenistic Age had 
proved singularly fruitful. Already the ballista, the 
testudo, the catapult, the ram, and other engines of 
assault were in universal use. But I protest that a 
man possessed of sufficient ingenuity to escape the 


trap set by the dictator Fabius in the mountains of | 


Campania by sending ahead of his army at night 
corps of auxiliaries in the form of cattle with 
blazing brushwood attached to their horns, and thus 
holding the canny Fabius in his battle-station; a 
commander who had the field of Cannae plowed and 
temporarily denuded of vegetation, and then man- 
euvered the Roman army into the leeward position 
so that the enormous clouds of dust rising as a re- 
sult should discomfit them; one who in his later 
years brought out the first hand-grenade of history 
—a thin earthen jar filled with cobras, a device that 
proved very effective in naval warfare—surely a 
man of such outstanding inventive powers could 
have extemporized, in a few weeks or even days, an 
efficient series of siege-engines. 

Let us take a realistic view of the matter. No 
longer was it possible for the would-be invader of 
Rome to swarm, like the Gauls of 390 B.C., over the 
trifling agger, the so-called Wall of Servius, into 
the heart of the city. For in the seventies of the 
fourth century a truly formidable rampart had been 
constructed. The researches of Saflund and many 
predecessors in this field have revealed the follow- 
ing facts: the wall was built of Grotta Oscura, the 
oldest type of construction material used in the city. 
It was 1414 feet in thickness and 2714 feet in height. 
It must have somewhat closely resembled the 
Second Wall of Pompeii, which is still conspicuous, 
and was at least 50% deeper and higher than con- 
temporary Greek erections. 

Now it is obvious enough that a wall of this sort 
could not be stormed in a hurry, even in the face of 
a comparatively weak garrison. Here I think the 
crux of the matter lies, the time element. The stand- 
ard Greek wall was but eight feet in thickness, and 
Hannibal must have been well aware of the setbacks 
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that had been in bygone days sustained by such an 
expert stormer as Demetrius Poliorcetes in his 
attempts to reduce these comparatively fragile bul- 
warks. Hannibal could ill afford to waste his man- 
power in an all-out attack and, on the other hand, 
a protracted siege would afford time for Rome, alike 
in 217 and 216 B.C., to reassemble her scattered 
forces and return with such numbers that he might 
well be caught between two fires. Hence he re- 
frained from the attempt, though doubtless sorely 
tempted in that direction. 

In his investments of other cities, Hannibal fol- 
lowed diverse counsels according to circumstance. 
When the resistance was sufficiently stubborn, and 
he entertained hopes of ultimately securing the 
post either by a change of heart on the part of the 
citizens or by the machinations of the pro-Car- 
thaginian party within its gates, his usual policy 
was not to press the matter. In other instances, 
where he dealt with an irreconcilable enemy, he 
voluntarily abandoned the siege in order to cut his 
losses. But when he had once made up his mind to 
gain his objective, there was no turning back. 


Hannibal’s Long Sojourn in Italy 

Why did Hannibal persist in protracting, appar- 
ently without any hope of fruition, his sojourn in 
Italy? Of course, 216 B.c. was the great year, the 
year of victory, and all that happened to the con- 
queror subsequently was flavored with the staleness 
of anti-climax. Within five or six years, the Romans 
had the situation well in hand, and this must have 
been patent to foe as well as to friend. The high 
command adhered to the policy inaugurated by Fa- 
bius of leaving Hannibal unmolested. But in Spain, 
though two of the Scipios had fallen in battle, the 
way had definitely been paved for the sweeping suc- 
cess of a third, the illustrious Africanus. The out- 
come of the Macedonian campaign, trifilling as it 
was, could have been regarded by the Romans only 
with satisfaction. By 210 B.c. the recalcitrant ele- 
ments of Sicily were completely pacified. From 
these triumphs the road to Africa now lay wide 
open; and Rome was hardly likely to repeat the mis- 
takes of which she had been guilty in the First Punic 
War. 

The ill-starred attempt of 207 B.c., when Has- 
drubal sought to bring aid to his brother in Italy, 
only to be defeated and slain on the banks of the 
Metaurus, surely marks the close of the period of 
opportunity so far as Italy is concerned. The Punic 
re-inforcements that were sent by sea in 205 were 
driven ashore in Sardinia and there captured. 
Mago’s dash for the Alps two years later smacks of 
desperation rather than hope, and its outcome is 
what might have been expected. Yet not until 
203 B.C., at the urgent call of the Punic Council, did 
Hannibal bid adieu to the land of Italy. 
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Final Considerations 

Why had a man of the superlative intelligence of 
Hannibal elected to spend what would have consti- 
tuted in those days fully half an adult life in what 
was largely no more than routine operations with, 
for its final decade, no earthly prospect of a military 
decision? The possible answer has been suggested 
by a former student of mine, who once wrote in an 
examination in Roman history that, in his opinion, 
Hannibal had known so little in his life of anything 
apart from the camp—the parade grounds, the busi- 
ness of foraging, the reviews, the marching and 
counter-marching, and in short all the essentials of 
the soldier’s life—that he presently became content 
with tne daily, the monthly, the annual regime, one 
that would have been too radically disturbed had 
he chosen to enter the more active theaters of war 
in Spain or Africa. Whether or not the man was 
correct in his surmise, I do not of course know, but 
certainly I am unable to suggest a more compelling 
explanation. 

The official order of Carthage, which Scipio’s 
campaign in Africa had put into desperate straits, 
finally recalled Hannibal. Marching his army, now 
reduced for one reason or another to 15,000 men, 
to the old Greek city of Croton, he set up before his 
departure in or near the sanctuary of Hera Lacinia 
a great bronze tablet recounting the exploits of his 
long campaign in Italy. The tablet is cited more 
than once by Polybius who had seen and profited by 
its contents. Whether it existed in Livy’s time is 
uncertain. It seems to have survived the last Punic 
War, whether by virtue of the sanctity of its envi- 
ronment or from a sportsmanlike spirit, all too un- 
common among the Romans. It is indeed a pity 
that Polybius failed to make, for future generations, 
anything like a complete transcript of the inscrip- 
tion. But if Hannibal’s message had been committed 
to stone instead of metal, it might today be seen and 
read. As it happened, the bronze tablet was, on the 
downfall of Rome, in all probability translated into 
humbler forms, for more utilitarian purposes. And 
its material substance, or some of it, may perhaps 
be reposing at this moment, under the guise of a 
kettle or pitcher, in some South Italian museum: 

Imperious Caesar dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away; 


So Punic tablet, fused and turned to pot, 
Has lost those words that ne’er should be forgot. 


University of Virginia. A. D. Fraser* 


NOTE 


1. From a paper read at the annual Spring Conference of 
the Classical Association of Virginia, at The College of 
William and Mary, April 28, 1951. 


The work of Horace, even if limited to the Odes, 
is a more important contribution to Roman literature 
and is more truly representative of the idea of Rome 
than any other work except the Aeneid.—Sellar. 
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Knightliness in Generous Giving 

During the past year, it was the happy privilege 
of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN (27 [1951] 50) to 
reiterate the announcement by The Very Reverend 
Paul C. Reinert, S.J., that Saint Louis University 
had “received exclusive permission to microfilm the 
great collection of Vatican manuscripts,” and that 
the material, when ultimately housed at the Uni- 
versity, would “be available to all competent 
scholars.” Elsewhere in the present issue, THE 
CLASSICAL BULLETIN carries a short note on the 
progress of the project, released by The Reverend 
Joseph P. Donnelly, S.J., Acting Director of Li- 
braries at the University. 

The classical world will be among those to benefit 
in great measure from this large undertaking when 
it has been brought to completion. But the classical 
world is perhaps less well informed than it might 
be of the important fact of financial backing which 
the University has very happily received. This has 
come from the Knights of Columbus, a fraternal 
order which has displayed knightliness of the high- 
est and most intelligent kind in thus appropriating 
funds for a project of lasting significance. 

It is, therefore, particularly gratifying to quote 
in these pages from the Message of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, as transmitted by Monsignor G. B. 
Montini, Undersecretary of State, and read at the 
opening of the Supreme Council Meeting by Supreme 
Knight John E. Swift, during the Sixty-ninth 
Annual Meeting of the Supreme Council in Pitts- 
burgh, last August. The Message says, in part, as 
reported in Columbia (31, no. 3 [October 1951] 2): 

In particular, His Holiness would have me express to the 
Knights of Columbus His personal praise and approbation 


for the munificent donation of the sum of $140,000 for the 
establishment of a Foundation of the Order, which will make 
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available to scholars at St. Louis University the microfilmed 
copies of thousands of precious manuscripts of the Vatican 
Library. 

In undertaking the financing of this immense project, your 
Order has made a most worthwhile contribution to that 
Christian learning which the Church has ever fostered as a 
part of its mission of peace and its educative function in the 
cause of truth and universal understanding among peoples. 
It is thus a tribute to the genuine Catholic spirit of your 
membership that this initiative of true Christian humanism 
should have enlisted your generous support and that those 

riceless documents, preserved through the centuries for 
uture ages by the farseeing custody and cultural apprecia- 
tion of the Supreme Pontiffs, should now, at a Catholic insti- 
tution of learning in the United States and through your 
assistance, become a source of ready consultation to all who 
value the heritage of the past and of our Christian civilization. 


To the Knights of Columbus, then, THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN voices its deep and abounding thanks for 
a gift of abiding value. That this word of gratitude 
is but one small utterance amid the widespread 
acclaim of the classical scholarship of the nation, 
and the scholarship of related fields as well, we are 
entirely assured. Equites Christopheri Columbi, 
laetissimi vos salutamus vobisque gratias agimus 
permagnas! 


Style Sheet for Contributors 


Beginning with the current number, THE CLASSI- 
CAL BULLETIN is attempting to adopt the more or 
less uniform “style sheet” now being employed by 
American classical journals. Considerable publicity 
on this move has already appeared; and one may 
with profit consult the “Notes for Contributors” 
appearing in AJA 54 (1950) 268-272, offprint copies 
of which were made available soon after the original 
article had appeared. Naturally, the desideratum 
is a system that will combine, along with uniformity 
among classical publications, brevity, clearness, and 
usability. Naturally, too, there will continue to be 
certain divergencies in the several publications. But 
the day is past when the contributor was compelled 
to modify his manuscript in mechanical details in 
accordance with the publication to which he was 
submitting copy. 

Contributors to THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN are 
urged, in cases of doubt, to be over- rather than 
under-detailed in their references and citations. 
Titles of ancient works, when occurring in full in 
the text, should be given (whether Greek or Latin) 
in the accepted Latin form of the title. While this 
practice results in the slightly startling form of 
the Aeneis, it seems to have much in its favor for 
somewhat less frequently cited titles. 


Quam est felix vita, quae sine odiis transiit!— 
Publilius Syrus, Sententiae 599. 


Simonides shows how the elegiac couplet can be 
made a vehicle for commemorative inscription,— 
summing up great national events in a few clear-cut 
words, beautiful as sculpture, or finding an utter- 
ance for public or private grief.—Jebb. 
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Dante’s Cato 


Li raggi delle quattro luci sante 

fregiavan si la sua faccia di lume, 

ch’ io ’1 vedea come il sol fosse davante 
(Purgatorio 1.37-49). 


Christian ethics develops its moral system upon 
the basis of the four cardinal virtues, prudence, jus- 
tice, fortitude, and temperance, which had been 
singled out in numerous ethical treatises of pagan 
antiquity to summarize the perfection of human 
living. It is a high tribute to the character of Cato 
of Utica, then, that Dante portrays him as a man 
fully possessed of these moral habits. This is, how- 
ever, a tribute paid to many of the ancients whom 
Dante placed in the Limbo of the Inferno, who were 
known, also, to have perfected these virtues in an 
eminent degree. Alone, therefore, these cardinal 
virtues do not account for Cato’s puzzling presence 
in Purgatory, where he acts as warder until the 
Day of Judgment, when he will rise with the saved, 
“la vesta che al gran di sara si chiara” (Purga- 
torio 1.75) 

Why is Cato chosen out of all the other great men 
of antiquity whom Dante admired so much, to be 
brought up to salvation? This is one of the most 
tantalizing mysteries of Dante’s great poem. The 
critics have varied in solutions from declaring, as 
Moore does, that the astounding remarks applied to 
Cato are allegorical transformation,' to suggesting, 
with Oelsner, that Dante was simply following 
Vergil, who gives Cato a similar position of author- 
ity in the Aeneis.? But Professor Gilson insists, quite 
rightly, that when Dante used an historical charac- 
ter, he meant him to be taken as historically real.* 
And Carroll is so convinced that more is at stake 
than mere imitation of Vergil, that he interprets 
the poet’s promise of resurrection to Cato, as only 
a pledge that he will be the most glorious prisoner 
in Limbo, whither he will be returned on the Last 
Day.* But this position obviously does violence to 
the context, and the problem of Cato’s actual sal- 
vation still remains. 


Cato’s Singular Place 

Through the words of Vergil in the First Canto of 
the Purgatorio, Dante praises Cato very highly, but 
even this, in itself, does not account for his special 
election. It would be difficult, moreover, to present 
anyone as more virtuous than the Vergil portrayed 
by Dante, and yet he is doomed to eternal separa- 
tion from God in Limbo. There must be something, 
then, in the mediaeval view of Cato, something de- 
rived from Dante’s sources, which justified his 
inclusion among the blessed—an anomaly further 
complicated by the fact that Cato was a suicide. For 
Dante’s inexorable treatment of the suicides in the 
Second Ring of the Seventh Circle of the Inferno, in- 
dicates the severity of his condemnation of this sin. 
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We must, then, go to Dante’s sources, in order to 
see what kind of man the Cato was as presented to 
him by the ancient authors, and, then, by correla- 
tion of this information with what we know about 
Dante’s moral values, endeavor to explain the pres- 
ence of Cato in Purgatory. 


Cato in Lucan’s Portrayal 


The most important source-work is the Pharsalia 
of Lucan, recounting, as it does, the history of the 
Civil War, in which Cato played a major role. Lucan 
gives a revealing picture of the Stoic virtue, the 
unbending devotion to principle, the military and 
administrative ability, the great courage, and the 
prevailing austerity of Cato’s character. The key 
to understanding the man is given in the first book, 
when Lucan says, victrix causa deis placuit, sed 
victa Catoni (128). Principle meant more to him 
than success. Lucan’s summation was a statement 
of the popular tradition concerning Cato, an almost 
extravagant laudation, which had arisen as a reac- 
tion to the immoderate and scurrilous Anticato, 
published by Caesar after Cato’s suicide. The nobil- 
ity of his ideals is illustrated in the second book. 
Brutus refers to his renowned virtue in the midst of 
a decadent age: 


Quid tot durasse per annos 
immunem corrupti moribus aevi? 
oc solum longae pretium virtutis habebis (256-258). 


This is said, however, by way of temptation. Sig- 
nificantly, Cato’s reply is quo fata trahunt virtus 
secura sequetur (287). In an outburst of magna- 
nimity, he pledges his life to the liberty of Rome and 
offers himself as a victim to the gods for the people. 
Finally, Lucan sums up his character, incorporat- 
ing in his description all the virtues proper to the 
perfect Stoic: Servare modum finemque tenere... 
naturamque sequi (381-382). 

Book 9 is a long and gory account of retreat and 
defeat, presenting, therefore, a unique opportunity 
for Lucan to depict Cato’s nobility in adversity. 
With much rhetorical flourish, the poet describes 
the Stoic’s virtue, putting long and sententious dis- 
courses into his mouth, and relating such significant 
anecdotes as Cato’s refusal of water, when all his 
men are suffering from thirst: 


Quanto poena tu dignior ista es, 
quo populo sitiente bibas (9.508-509). 


Cato in Plutarch 

The next major source of information about Cato 
is Plutarch’s life. This is vitiated by the author’s 
interpolations, but the basic facts are sufficiently 
accurate. From him we learn that Cato of Utica, or 
Cato the younger, was born M. Porcius Cato in the 
year 95 B.C. He was great-grandson of Cato the 
elder, the Censor, and a member of the Drusus 
family by adoption. His later life, whether in tri- 
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umph or defeat, is presented by his biographer as a 
model of integrity, moderation, and virtue, until, in 
the face of Caesar’s victorious advance, he com- 
mitted suicide, rather than witness what he re- 
garded as the death of liberty and the enslavement 
of his country. 

A mysterious element of his life was connected 
with his second wife, Marcia. As Plutarch dolefully 
says, “Cato had but ill-fortune in women.” His first 
wife, Antistia, was unfaithful. Then, although sat- 
isfied enough with Marcia that he accepted her back 
after Hortensius’ death, Cato strangely had given 
her to this good friend as his own during his life- 
time. Beyond this, Plutarch gives simply a series 
of highly laudatory anecdotes, most valuably the 
account of the Stoic’s last hours, when he read the 
Phaedo before taking his own life. 


Other Testimonia 

Other attestations to Cato’s virtue are found in 
the letters of Cicero, who, however, was somewhat 
annoyed by the Stoic’s inflexibility with regard to 
principles not politically expedient: Unus est, qui 
curet constantia magis et integritate quam, ut mihi 
videtur, consilio aut ingenio, Cato (Att, 1.18.7). 
And again: Nam Catonem nostrum non tu amas 
plus quam ego; sed iamen ille optimo animo utens 
et summa fide nocet interdum rei publicae; dicit 
enim tamquam in Platonis noditeia, non tamquam 
in Romuli faece sententiam (Att. 2.1.8.). 

Vergil, as we have seen, gave tribute to the virtue 
of the Stoic by placing him over the souls in Elysium 
as lawgiver, his dantem iura Catonem (Aen. 8.670). 
Finally, Saint Augustine singles out Cato as an ex- 
ample of the Roman virtue which merited that God 
extend the empire of that race, saying of him, longe 
virtus Catonis veritati videtur propinquior fuisse 
quam Caesaris (De civ. D. 5.12). 

Such, then, was the picture of Cato presented to 
Dante by his sources. That he was profoundly im- 
pressed with the austere virtue of the man is shown 
not only by the high praise accorded him in the 
Purgatorio, but also by glowing references to him 
in the other works. It is notable that in all of these, 
as in Vergil’s commendatory speech in the Purga- 
torio, Dante singles out Cato’s devotion to the state 
end his service to the cause of liberty as most note- 
worthy. The first mention of Cato in the Convivio 
is a reference to his travail “fleeing the lordship of 
Caesar.”> Later, Dante becomes almost lyrical in 
his praise: “O most hallowed bosom of Cato, who 
shall presume to speak of thee? Verily, none can 
speak of thee more worthily than by keeping silence. 
... It were better to hold one’s peace than to come 
short in speech.” And “of them <the Stoics> was 
that glorious Cato of whom I dared not speak 
above.” Still later, Dante alludes to his selflessness: 
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“And so we read of Cato, that he did not think of 
himself as born for himself, but for his country 
and for all the world.” This is almost a direct quota- 
tion from the Pharsalia (2.383): nec sibi sed toti 
gentium se credere mundo. And, finally, rather than 
being shocked at Cato’s odd conduct with regard to 
Marcia, Dante uses the entire episode as an allegory 
of the progress of the soul until it is finally united 
to God. “What earthly man was more worthy to 
follow God than Cato? Certainly none.’”* 


Dante’s Estimate 


It would seem, then, that the entire congeries of 
virtues, the total moral perfection of Cato, was such 
that he, in a special way, seemed to Dante to soar 
above all the great men of antiquity whom he has 
placed in Limbo, even Vergil. The fact that some 
elements of Stoicism were readily assimilated by 
Christianity aided this point of view, and it must 
have seemed to Dante that sometime during that 
last night of meditation over the beautiful words 
of Plato concerning the immortality of the soul, 
Cato received a special grace, the reward of his 
austere life of unswerving devotion to moral recti- 
tude and political order, in some way, that grace of 
faith, which had been denied Vergil and the other 
great ones of antiquity. This view seems quite in 
harmony with the evidence, and Dante was cer- 
tainly justified in showing his great esteem for Cato 
by placing him, at least virtuallly, among the 
blessed. There remains, however, the extreme diffi- 
culty of Cato’s act of self-murder. 


One must recall Dante’s punishment of suicides 
in the Inferno. This punishment, like all others, 
was based upon the fact that the sin was against 
nature, a perversion of right order. Now, the Aris- 
totelian-Thomist ethic, upon which the moral system 
of the Inferno is founded, pointed out that suicide 
is against nature, because man tends to keep him- 
self in existence; against justice, because each man 
belongs to the community and, thus, by self-destruc- 
tion suicide injures the property rights of the com- 
munity; and, finally, it is a usurpation of God’s 
power. One can see how Dante may have cleared 
Cato on the first count by taking quite literally the 
Stoic’s affirmations that he would prefer death to 
living in an overturned political order; and on the 
second, by maintaining that the community had 
ceased to have any rights over Cato because of the 
outcome of the Civil War. But it is difficult to under- 
stand how he handles the third standard of culpa- 
bility, and especially puzzling that he could ignore 
Saint Augustine’s very explicit condemnation of 
Cato’s suicide (De civ. D. 1.23, 19.4): 


inbecillioris quam fortioris animi facinus esse . . . quo demon- 
straretur non honestas turpia praecavens, sed infirmitas 
adversa non sustinens. 
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And again: 
Utrum, obsecro, Cato ille patientia an ius impatientia se 
remit? Non enim fecisset, nisi victoriam Caesaris 
inpatienter tulisset. Ubi est fortitudo? Nempe, cessit, nempe 
succubuit, nempe usque adeo superata est ut vitam beatam 
derelinqueret, desereret, fugeret. 
His act was a refusal to bear with God’s will, 
the law of “Another,” which Dante constantly ap- 
peals to as the foundation of his entire world-view. 
And yet, he has Cato saved. How does he attempt 
to reconcile the contradiction? 


On Cato’s Suicide 

Fortunately, we have the precise line of reasoning 
which Dante followed in this regard. In the fifth 
chapter of the second book of the De Monarchia, 
Dante is attempting to prove from a consideration 
of the public spirit of the Romans that their goal in 
acquiring the empire of the world was right, which 
he defines as “a real and personal proportion of man 
to man, which, when preserved, preserves human 
society, and when infringed infringes it.”” He main- 
tains that the Romans sought to set up this right 
(ius) throughout the world, rather than to satiate 
greed for power in their empire-building. This he 
attempts to prove by invoking Cicero’s testimony 
with regard to the aims of the senate and both Livy 
and Cicero with regard to individuals, appealing to 
the examples of Cincinnatus, Fabricius, Camillus, 
and others. Finally, when he comes to talk of those 
who died as victims for the public weal, he singles 
out “that sacrifice beyond narration of the severest 
champion of true liberty, Marcus Cato,” who “to 
kindle the love of liberty in the world, gave proof 
of how dear he held her by preferring to depart 
from life a free man rather than remain alive bereft 
of liberty,” a sentiment re-echoed in Vergil’s speech 
to Cato in the First Canto of the Purgatorio. The 
important consideration in Dante’s mind, then, so 
important that it crowded out all reflection upon 
the objective moral implications of Cato’s death, 
was that Cato had died for liberty, that he was a 
martyr for the right political order. In the face of 
what we know about Dante’s own convictions on the 
question of government and what he had suffered 
in order to maintain his liberty and his principles, 
it is easy to understand how he could here allow his 
emotions to overcome the cold, intellectual consid- 
eration of the sin of suicide, and reward rather than 
punish Cato for his act. 

That there was, nevertheless, some doubt lurking 
in Dante’s mind as to the justification of this action, 
is shown by his appeal to the authority of Cicero, a 
moral philosopher for whom the poet had the great- 
est respect, since he allows him to share with Aris- 
totle and Saint Thomas the formulation of the eth- 
ical principles upon which the moral system of the 
Inferno is based. Dante quotes a passage from the 
De Officiis, in which the Roman philosopher points 
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out that differentia naturarum tantam habet vim, 
ut non nunquam mortem sibi ipse consciscere alius 
debeat, alius in eadem causa non debeat (1.112). 
The case of Cato is then cited as an example of jus- 
tified suicide. Dante quotes this passage, probably 
as something of a sop to his conscience. He knew, 
of course, that the ethic herein presented is ir- 
revocably false from a Christian point of view, and 
would, no doubt, have pointed out this fact, had it 
not been for the power of the emotional forces at 
work in his heart. He is guilty, then, of an incon- 
sistency, but one very understandable on the human 
level if not on that of religious ethics. 


John Carroll Futrell, S.J. 
Saint Louis University. 


NOTES 

1. Edward Moore, Studies in Dante (Oxford 1899). 

2. H. Oelsner, Dante’s Purgatorio (Temple Classics, Lon- 
don 1929) 12, note. 

3. Etienne Gilson, Dante the Philosopher (New York 1949) 
291, note. 

4. John Carroll, Prisoners of Hope (London 1906) 7. 

5. H. Oelsner, The Convivio of Dante Alighieri 3.5 (Tem- 
ple Classics, London 1912). 

6. Ibid. 6.28. 


Breviora 
Progress of MSS. Microfilming Project 


Recently THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN announced the 
inception of a project by Saint Louis University to 
microfilm the manuscript collection of the Vatican 
Library, and to make the results available to 
scholars at the Central Library of the University. 
As to the present status of the project, the man- 
uscript collection has been completely surveyed, and 
all duplications have been noted. Lists of materials 
to be microfilmed are nearly completed. Actual 
microfilming of the Vaticani Latini collection has 
already been begun, and the first test rolls have 
arrived at the University. It is not, of course, 
expected that material in any large quantity will 
begin to arrive before the spring of 1952, but it is 
cheering to realize that the project is well under 
way. 

Joseph P. Donnelly, S.J. 
Acting Director of Libraries 
Saint Louis University 


CANE Rome Scholarship 


The Classical Association of New England is 
offering again a scholarship of $200 for study at the 
1952 Summer Session of the School of Classical 
Studies of the American Academy in Rome, to be 
awarded to a secondary school teacher who is a 
member of the Association. 

Application blanks may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor F. Warren Wright, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, and should be returned to him 
not later than March 1, 1952. 
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ACLS Faculty Study Fellowships 


As a means of helping individual scholars “to 
enlarge the range of their knowledge by study in 
fields outside their special interests and thus to be- 
come better interpreters of significantly broad as- 
pects of humanistic studies,” the American Council 
of Learned Societies is announcing for 1952-1953 
awards for part-time study for the academic year, 
or for full-time study during a semester or two 
quarters. The stipends are intended to compensate 
the college or university for the proportionate loss 
of time from normal duties on the part of those 
chosen. A nominee must “have demonstrated a high 
degree of scholarly competence in a specialty within 
the humanistic area of learning,” must plan to work 
in a field pertinent and interesting to him but “not 
an important part of his educational experience,” 
must be “an effective and stimulating teacher” with 
at least five years of teaching in college or univer- 
sity before September, 1951, must have the doc- 
torate of philosophy or its equivalent, be at least 
an assistant professor, a citizen of the United 
States, and not over forty-five years of age by 
January 1, 1952. The awards are not primarily 
for research aimed at publication. Completed nomi- 
nations must be received by December 17, and 
awards will be announced by April i5 of 1952. 
Nomination forms and further information may 
be had from the Secretary for Fellowships, Ameri- 
ean Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Temple University Reading Clinic 

“Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficul- 
ties” will be the theme of the 1952 Reading In- 
stitute, to be conducted from January 28 through 
February 1 by the department of psychology at 
Temple University, according to announcement by 
Professor Emmett Albert Betts, Director of the 
Reading Clinic. Enrollment is limited by advance 
registration. Full information may be obtained 
from the Director. 


Department of Classics, MSTA 


The Joint Meeting of the Department of Classics, 
Missouri State Teachers Association, and The 
Classical Club of Saint Louis will be held on No- 
vember 9, 1951, at the DeSoto Hotel, Saint Louis, 
as part of the annual sessions of the MSTA. Pro- 
fessor Chauncey E. Finch of Saint Louis University, 
program chairman for the Department of Classics, 
has announced a luncheon program to be followed 
by an afternoon session. Included will be papers by 
Marie Bergman of Affton High School, Michael H. 
Jameson of the University of Missouri, and Helen 
Gorse of Hanley Junior High School. 
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Saint Louis Society, AIA 

From the office of the Secretary-Treasurer of 
The Saint Louis Society, Archaeological Institute 
of America, Professor Phillip DeLacy of Washing- 
ton University, comes a new Newsletter, setting 
forth items of current interest and including the 
program for 1951-1952. Here five lectures are an- 
nounced, with topics “on such widely separated 
areas as the Americas, Palestine, India, Greece, and 
Italy.” 


Colores Collati 


Of poets’ stratagems few are as telling as the 
employment of color or color-contrast. And a type 
of the latter, though possibly not often noticed, 
possesses particular charm in that the color terms 
are juxtaposed, effecting so the ultimate refinement 
of instantaneous focus. An excellent example is to 
be found in Lucretius 2.317-322: 


Nam saepe in colli tondentes pabula laeta 
lanigerae reptant pecudes quo quamque vocantes 
invitant herbae gemmantes rore recenti, 

et satiati agni ludunt blandeque coruscant; 
omnia quae nobis longe confusa videntur 

et velut in viridi candor consistere colli. 


Catullus writes (64.307-309) : 
vestis 

candida purpurea talos incinxerat ora, 

at rosea niveo residebant vertice vittae,1 
while Horace (Carm. 1.9.17-18) urges readers to 
youthful merriment: 

...-donec virenti canities abest 

morosa.? 

Tibullus preserves other examples,* but these 
are enough to remind us pleasantly that, though the 
ancient poets may not have exploited “shades of 
color” so thoroughly as the moderns, they possessed 
in flexibility of word order a quite definite advan- 


tage. Leo Max Kaiser 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


NOTES 
i, ri Verg. G. 2.319-320, and Tib. 3.2.17-18. 
2. Cf. Tib 3.5.15; Prop. 3.5.24; Ov. Tr. 4.8.2. 
3. 1.3.93-94, 2.3.57-58, 2.4.30. The last passage is part of 
a brilliantly hued context. , 


There had been two manifestations or bright 
epiphanies of the Grecian intellect, revelations in 
two separate forms: the first having gathered about 
Pericles in the year 444 B.C., the second about 
Alexander the Great in 333 B.C.; the first being 
a pure literature of creative power, the second in 
a great measure of reflected power; the first fitted 
to call out the differences of style, the second to 
observe, classify, and discuss them.—DeQuincey, 
Essay on Style. 


Thought and speech are inseparable from each 
other. Matter and expression are parts of one: 
style is a thinking out into language.—Newman, 
Itterature. 
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Book Reviews 


Aemilius Springhetti, S:J., Selecta Latinitatis Scripta 
Auctorum Recentium (Saec. XV-XX.) Roma, Pontificia Uni- 
versita Gregoriana, 1951. Pp. xi, 775. $4.00. 


So many anthologies have been compiled within the past 
few decades that it would seem quite impossible to discover 
new fields for exploitation. However, Father Springhetti has 
managed to do just that. In turning to the sadly neglected 
Latin writings of the last five centuries he has strung to- 
gether a garland as gay and interesting as it is important in 
helping to understand the unity of culture which pervaded 
Europe during the Renaissance and the centuries which fol- 
lowed. One hundred and sixty-six authors from sixteen dif- 
ferent nations are represented in this anthology. While the 
selection for publication was made primarily on the basis of 
the authors’ purity of style, there are names which need no 
introduction—philologists such as Paulus Manutius, Guliel- 
mus Budaeus, and Justus Lipsius, theologians of the caliber 
of S. Petrus Canisius, S.J., and Melchior Cano, O.P., and 
scientists like Galileus Galilei and Aloysius Galvani. The 
variety of topics treated in the anthology ranges from an 
account of Macbeth by the fifteenth century Scotsman George 
Buchanan to a selection from the encyclical letter of Pope 
Pius XI, De Cinematographicis Spectaculis of June 29, 1936. 
There is a fifteenth century dialogue Charon by Jovianus 
Pontanus and a treatise by Bernardinus Ramazzini, De 
Litteratorum Morbis in which the reasons are given why 
Litterati omnes stomachi imbecillitate laborare solent. The 
topical arrangement of the anthology is excellent. Of par- 
ticular interest is Pars I: Quaestiones de Lingua Latina... 
Cur retinenda . . . Quomodo et in quibus rebus ac studiis 
retinenda. 

This is the first of five volumes of Latinitas Perennis to be 
edited by Father Springhetti, professor of Latin at the 
Gregorian University as well as at the Pontifical Ecclesias- 
tical Academy in Rome. The merits of this present work give 
fair promise of the value of the — series. 

. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
Carroll House 
Washington, D.C. 


Two Uppsala studies: Ingrid Waern, I'j¢ “Oorea: The 
Kenning in Pre-Christian Greek Poetry. Uppsala, Almquist & 
Wiksells, 1951. Pp. 158. Ingrid Odelstierna, Invidia, Invidi- 
osus, and Invidiam Facere: A Semantic Investigation (trans- 
lated from the Swedish by Manne Bjork). Uppsala, Lunde- 
quistska Bokhandeln; Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1949. Pp. 94. 


Kenning is a technical term borrowed from Icelandic. It 
is common enough in Old Germanic poetry, but chiefly to be 
found in Norse. Beowulf calls the sea the “swan road” and 
the sun “God’s candle.” In Homer “to don a stone shirt” (to 
be stoned), or ox0¢ dddvtwyv, “the barrier (consisting) of the 
teeth,” may be said to satisfy the formal requirements of a 
kenning. 

This dissertation embraces pre-Christian Greek poetry, 
with the exception of the comedies and the didactic poetry of 
Nicander. The scholarship is reviewed (pp. 6-15), but this 
is largely restricted to Old English and Norse with few 
references to Greek. The closest Greek term may have been 
Aristotle’s uetapoea xata avadoyiay. The colloquial kenning 
originated in spoken language and provided most of the meta- 
phors in epic direct discourse. Greek closely approximates 
the Old Norse in the type of compound like pegéouxog (Hes. 
Op. 571), “house carrier” (snail). But the artistic kenning 
appealed to a lofty pathos, developed in the lyric poetry, and 
reached its culmination in Pindar and Aeschylus. As the 
kenning became more widespread, its use became an intellec- 
tual pastime and chain kennings are developed which consti- 
tute a complete allegory. A baroque style characterizes the 
kenning in Alexandrine poetry, as in Timotheus, where it is 
hard to distinguish it from a riddle. He is writing for a 
very sophisticated audience. 

The last chapter of a well written monograph gives all the 
Greek material in chronological order with English transla- 
tions. Contrary to our custom, all Greek proper names are 
transcribed from their Greek forms. At least the authoress 
is consistent in this good study which is long overdue. A 
correction to be noted: for Alphonse Meillet, p. 76, n. 2, and 
p. 151, read Antoine. 

_In the second study under consideration the authoress 
gives us a chapter on the history of the scholarship in the 
investigation of invidia, begun by Lorenzo Valla in the 
fifteent century and coming down to J. E. B. Mayor’s famous 
edition of Juvenal in 1888. Special technical a of 
the words are to be found in legal texts, where the phrase 
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Catholic Press Di 
NOW AVAILABLE AT A 
SPECIAL SAVING 


For only Two Dollars, a saving of 60%, 
you can now own your personal copy of the 
official 1951 edition of the Catholic Press 
Directory. 

The new volume, the first published by the 
Catholic Press Association, makes a handy 
finger-tip reference source for libraries, 
schools, rectories, convents, book stores, and 
for Catholic authors, advertisers, and every- 
one interested in the Catholic Press. 

Now, for the first time, you get an official 
and complete listing of 121 Catholic news- 
papers and 300 Catholic magazines to- 
gether with their location, key personnel, 
circulation, and other valuable statistical 
information. In a useful supplement, The 
Catholic Writer’s Market Guide, you’ll find 
listed the editorial requirements and manu- 
script rates for leading Catholic magazines. 

Regularly priced at Five Dollars, this new, 
factfilled volume is now available—but for 
a limited time only—at a special reduced 
rate of Two Dollars a copy. 

To order your personal copy, mail your 
check, or money order today. 


Catholic Press Association 
120 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


invidiam alicui facere gradually gave way to invidiam facere 
by a shift of meaning, and the thought of a third party is no 
longer present. The Uppsala school, famous for forty years 
for its work on Latin syntax, has for some time been using 
the methodology of the Anglists in semantic studies in Late 


Latin. 
Robert T. Meyer 
Catholic University of America 


Walter R. Agard, Classical Myths in Sculpture. Madison, 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1951. Pp. xvi, 203. $5.00. 


This fine book, beautifully produced, is an excellent treat- 
ment of its subject—the manner in which sculptors ancient 
and modern have interpreted classical myths and used them 
as themes of their art. The field is vast, embracing the wide 
range of sculpture in the West from the seventh century 
before Christ down to the present. Mr. Agard handles this 
large problem with real competence and sustained interest. 
He exercises good taste in confining himself to major and 
definite instances of mythological influence, and in treating 
everything with succinct but telling directness. All of his 
comments are brief, but carefully worded to bring out the 
essential features of the work under consideration. Besides 
the pieces which he discusses in some detail, he mentions other 
statues of a related nature, but not in a mere listing of 
names. He also projects his study against the general cul- 
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tural background of each period into which he divides the 
matter, and makes more understandable the sculptors’ aims, 
environment, and achievement. He is balanced and broad- 
minded, giving a fair and reliable appraisal of the varying 
merits’ of different eras, styles, and masters in. the long 
history of European sculpture (including American). This 
only serves to emphasize the unique spirit and unsurpassed 
attainments of .Greek sculpture, while pointing out that 
“Never has sculpture mirrored more completely the life of 
men and their.dominant devotion” than the great Mediaeval 
artists achieved, culminating in the timeless masterpieces of 
Chartres. 

There are nearly a hundred apt illustrations, many of them 
splendid. These are made more significant by short descrip- 
tive comments full of acute analysis. Most value-judgments 
in the book are very sound; all is intelligently expressed; 
much is delightfully pungent. The comment on the Mars 
from Todi (page 49), however, gives the impression that it 
is Roman work, whereas it is Etruscan; and it is misleading 
to state that.this fine piece “is in no way indebted to Greek 
statues of the God,” since this could be taken to imply it was 
free of Greek influence in style and technique. There is a 
bibliography, and a glossary of myths. 

The book is intended, in style and illustrations, for mature 
readers.. It is not very suitable for the high school library. 
On its proper level, it may be highly recommended. 

aymond 


V. Schoder, S.J. 
West Baden College 


A. E. Housman, M. Annaei Lucani Belli Civilis Libri 
Decem: Editorum in Usum. Third Impression: Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xxxvi, 342. $2.50. 

The scholarly world will welcome the third impression of 
Housman’s Lucan, which has been out of print for several 
years. This new impression comes from Harvard, whereas 
the first and second impressions issued from Basil Blackwell, 
of Oxford. The price too is to be noted: only $2.50, a remark- 
able achievement in these days of high publishing costs. 
There appear to be no changes whatsoever from the second 
impression. 


Boothbay, Maine 


Two Catullus Texts: William A. Aiken, The Poems of 
Catullus: Translated into English by Various Hands. New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1950. Pp. viii, 248. 
$3.00. J. P. Elder, Reprint of Elmer Truesdell Merrill, 
Catullus. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. 1, 
273. $3.25. 

The short life of “Rome’s sweetest singer” is convention- 
ally set at approximately 84 to 54 B.C. The first of the two 
texts under review is professedly, the second by happy cir- 
cumstance, “in commemoration of the two thousandth anni- 
versary of the poet’s death,” even though some would cap- 
tiously complain that both volumes should therefore have 
appeared in 1946. Professor Aiken, of Lehigh University, has 
done an able piece of work in assembling translations of the 
poet from sixty-three hands, English, Commonwealth, and 
American, with some of his own included, and two marked 
“anonymous.” War and post-war experiences, he tells us 
(pp. 9-13) led him to his attempt “to fill a void, where no 
available volume exists in print containing a selection from 
the best translations of Catullus into English” (p. 13). The 
conventional order of the poems has been wisely modified in 
favor of groupings under four headings, following the “Dedi- 
cation to Cornelius.” There is wisdom, too, in the frequent 
inclusion of alternate renderings of the same piece, particu- 
larly as a means of contrast between older and newer inter- 
pretations. All 116 of the poems are included, though some 
readers will continue to believe that a few might have re- 
mained untranslated. 

A signal service is rendered by the Harvard University 
Press in its reprinting of the scholarly “Merrill’s Edition.” 
The Foreword by Mr. J. P. Elder pointedly notes the inevit- 
able dilemma—whether to reprint unchanged, or to alter. 
“The alternative, then, to reprinting,” he says, “would have 
been a novus libellus—a new recension and commentary—and 
to that proposal the answer is simply nuwmmi desunt.” Mer- 
rill’s original, appearing in 1893, marks a stage in Catullan 
scholarship and interpretation. It is most convenient to have 
such a compilation again readily obtainable. Users of the 
book may on their own responsibility ascertain the further 
findings of the intervening fifty-eight years. With Mr. Elder, 
the classical world will agree that Merrill’s edition “deserves 
to last plus uno saeclo, and one is very glad to have it back.” 

William Charles Korfmacher 


Eugene Tavenner 


Saint Louis University 
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IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES vb i 
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Sense-Line Texts ... 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
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Cicero, PRO ARCHIA 
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